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CHILD LABOR AND CHILD MARRIAGES 


child labor investigations is found in the by- 

products which frequently result from them. 
In the course of a study, facts are often brought to 
light, which, while not bearing directly upon the prob- 
lem in hand, have as much or more interest for the com- 
munity involved, as those which do. Such was the 
case with a recent investigation by the National Child 
Labor Committee in certain cities of Kentucky. In 
connection with the study of child labor and school 
attendance in these cities some extremely significant 
facts upon child marriages were brought to light. 

Child labor is not often thought of in connection with 
home-making. There is, of course, a well recognized 
form of child labor in the home, which is commonly 
referred to as tenement house or sweat-shop labor. 
There is a considerable 
amount of information 
on the subject showing 
the evils of this form of 
abuse. Some informa- 
tion exists concerning 
the chores and other 
forms of work which 
children do in and about 
the home. But little, 
if anything, has ever 
been said about children 
working at the job of 
making a home. 

In the Kentucky 
towns which were stud- 
ied, there were on the 
census lists the names 
of three thousand white 
children and three hun- 
dred and fifty negro 
children, 14 and 15 
years of age, at the time 
of the visit to the town 
orcity. Ofthese, thirty- 
seven white children 
and seven negro chil- 
dren—all girls— were 
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“Che childhood of the present generation will 
suffer irretrievable loss, unless those of us 
whoa have dedicated ourselves to the protection 
of these defenseless ones keep our heads 
clear and our motives unmixed determining 
that whatever happens, all other treasure, all 
other forms of wealth, all other methods of 
defense shall be sacrificed before me compel 
the children of America to pass through the 





reported to have been married during the past year. 

According to the records of age as found on the school 
census, of the white children that had married, eleven 
were 14 years old and twenty-six were 15 years old, 
and of the negro children three were 14 and four were 
15 years old. 

The grade which thirty-one of the white children 
and five of the negro children had completed was 
secured. 

Of the white children, two had completed the 3rd 
grade; five, the 4th; eight, the 5th; six, the 6th; three, 
the 7th; five, the 8th; and one, each, the 9th and 10th. 
Of the negro children, one had completed the 5th 
grade; two, the 6th; and two, the 7th. 

These facts are a challenge. If the percentage of 
children who have married in these towns and cities 

nolds true for the state 
=] 2s a whole, it means 
that there are approxi- 
} mately 1,400 children 
that have established 
homes in Kentucky dur- 
ing the past year. This 
does not include any 
children that might 
have married at an age 
younger than 14 years. 
In Kentucky, girls 12 
} years of age, and boys 
14 years of age, with 
the consent of their 
parents, are permitted 
to marry. 

Children of these ages 
are not fit either physi- 
cally or mentally to as- 
sume the responsibility 
of making and keeping 
a home of their own. 
The physical task of 
keeping a house is not 

me the job of a 14 or 15 
Swim year old child. House 


Mat work is hard work. 
(Continued on page 3) 


Owen BR. Lovejoy. 
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KEEPING THE RECORDS 
STRAIGHT 


A. H. ULM in the New York Times of Sunday, 
April 11, 1926, says: 


“Georgia, often called a laggard in regulating 
the employment of children, has just put into 
effect what its officials call the most comprehen- 
sive and rigid child labor law yet enacted in this 
country. The law was passed largely at the in- 
stigation of employers, who joined with reform 
organizations in shaping its provisions, and whose 
representatives appeared personally before the 
legislature in support of it.” 


Georgia in enacting her new child labor law did take 
a very substantial step forward. Credit for this should 
be given to Mr. Hal M. Stanley, Commissioner of 
Commerce and Labor, and the employers of the state, 
particularly the textile employers, as well as others. 


In one particular, namely, in that an employment 
certificate is required for the employment of any child 
under 18 years of age in any mill, factory, laundry, 
manufacturing establishment or workshop, the State of 
Georgia has gone further than many other states. In 
another respect, namely, in that the State Board of 
Health is empowered to declare any place or occupa- 
tion dangerous to the life or limb or injurious to the 
health or morals of children under 16 years of age, and 
thereby to forbid employment therein, the legislature 
of Georgia also went further than the legislatures of 
many states have gone. Unfortunately, however, it 
exempted job and cylinder presses in charitable and 
eleemosynary institutions. The reason for this is not 
entirely clear. 


In spite of all this, we feel for the following reasons 
that it can hardly be truthfully said that Georgia has 
the most comprehensive and rigid child labor law of 
any state in this country. 


A, 


1. Children under 14 years of age may be employed in places 
or at work other than in any mill, factory, laundry, mer. 
cantile establishment or workshop. This is not near! 
as comprehensive as the laws of some other states ain. 
ing to children of that age. 


2. In Section 2 of the law which forbids the employment of 
children under 16 years of age in mills, factories, laun. 
dries, mercantile establishments or workshops between 
the hours of 7 p.m. and 6 A.M., there appears a phrase 
‘and unless all of the requirements of the compulsory 
education law have been complied with.” This looks 
very much as if a child under 16 who had gone to schoo| 
as the law required might be employed at night. We 
have heard of no ruling upon this point. 


3. A standard child labor law requires that the employment 
certificate be issued upon a showing of the completion of 
a certain definite grade of the public school course or its 
equivalent, usually not lower than the seventh. The 
Georgia law requires only the ability to read and write 
simple English sentences. 


4. A standard child labor law also requires that the em- 
ployment certificate be issued only upon a showing by 
the certificate of a public health officer or authorized 
physician that the child is physically fit for the particular 
job in which he is to be employed. Although physical 
fitness is one of the requirements for work certificates in 
the Georgia law, this law does not contain a definite 
requirement for the certificate of a public health officer 
or physician to show this physical fitness. There is, 
however, a method by which the age of the child may 
be established upon a certificate of public health or other 
authorized physician. It may be that this power is 
now covered by a ruling. We hope that it is. 


5. A standard child labor law enumerates certain occupa- 

tions at which children under 16 years of age may not 
be employed, and other occupations at which persons 
under 18 years of age may not be employed, and gives 
to the state officer or board the power to prohibit occu- 
pations to persons up to 18 years of age. 
The Georgia law conforms to this standard as regards 
the 16 year group but there is no list of prohibited occu- 
pations up to 18 years nor has any body within the state 
power to make such a list. 


6. Every good child labor law forbids the employment of 
children under 16 years of age for more than 8 hours a 
day or 48 hours a week. There is no reference to the 
number of hours children may be employed in Georgia 
in the Child Labor Act, but another law limits the hours 
of all operators in cotton and woolen mills to 10 hours 
a day or 60 hours a week. 


The National Child Labor Committee congratulates 
the State of Georgia upon the advances made in child 
labor legislation, and what is set out above is in no 
sense to be critical, but is stated solely for the purpose 
of keeping the records straight. 


WiLey H. Swirt, Acting Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis contains the following statement 
which is quoted in the Utica, New York Weekly Times, 
April 1, 1926. 

“In view of the fact that Congress is the legislative 
body for the District of Columbia and that the child 
labor law of the District of Columbia was passed 17 
years ago and lags behind the standards of the more 
progressive states, it is suggested that Congress enact 
for the District a law which will give the needed pro- 
tection to the children under its jurisdiction, and which 
might serve as a model for the states.” 
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CHILD LABOR anp CHILD MARRIAGES 
(Continued from page 1) 


There are a multiplicity of details; the operations must 
be repeated daily; the housewife must be constantly 
on the job; and skill is required to handle the economics 
of the household. 

Repetition, regulation and drudgery, are the very 
things from which children seek to escape. Children 
want adventure, change, something new. Undoubtedly 
many of these child marriages are in the nature of an 
adventure, simply a desire to get away from the mon- 
otony of the home provided by their parents. But 
children, simply because they are children, cannot fore- 
see the results of an adventure. They cannot be 
expected to see that the task of making and keeping 
their own homes is infinitely more monotonous and diffi- 
cult than that of taking their part in the homes pro- 
vided by their parents. If a girl of 14 or 15 years does 
well the job of keeping the house, she is likely to pay for 
it later in life with poor health. If she does it poorly, as 
is more likely the case, there is to be found one of the 
deep-seated reasons for the future breaking-up of the 
home. An important reason for this is that the child 
is called upon to do work unsuited to its years. 

According to their ages all of these children should 
have been in high school, yet as the facts show, nearly 
half of them had not completed more than the fifth grade. 
This means little more than the ability to read, write 
and do the simplest problems in arithmetic. For most, 
if not all, of these children, the school doors are for- 
ever closed. The amount of school training they have 
received is so small, that there is practically no incen- 
tive to try to study at home even if they had the time. 

Because of their extreme youth, their period of prac- 
tical home training in their own homes under their 
mothers’ supervision has necessarily been short. They 
can know but little about the practical art of home- 
making. They do not know how to work; this in turn 
makes the task much more difficult. These children are 
face to face with the stern reality of doing their part 
in making a living and keeping the home; furthermore, 
and what is of more importance, they are charged with 
the responsibility of caring for, helping to train and 
educate a part of the next generation. How can they 
do it? Is any society safe that allows such responsi- 
bilities to be assumed by inexperienced, untrained 
children? All of these children ought to be safeguarded 
and protected in their own homes, with their own 
parents, going to school, yes, and perhaps even being 
allowed to play with dolls for a few years yet. They 
are being robbed of their childhood, and innocently 
playing the part of helping to rob the next generation 
of its childhood. 

CHARLES E, GIBBons, Field Agent. 


THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
COMMITTEE AT CLEVELAND 


IVISION I of the National Conference of Social 

Work and the National Child Labor Committee 

will hold a joint session in the form of a Round 
Table on the subject of migratory children, June 2nd, 
at the 1926 Conference in Cleveland. The Round 
Table will be held in the Business Women's Club of 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Wiley H. Swift, Acting Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee will be the chairman of this 
session. Among the questions to be discussed are the 
following: 


I. Is there a migratory child labor problem? 
In what states? To what extent? 
Why are the children transported? 
In what forms of industry are the children em- 
ployed? 
II. What social problems grow out of this migra- 
tion of children? 
III. What is the remedy? 


Various leaders in the field of child welfare have 
been asked to take part in the Round Table. 


A CORRECTION 


E REGRET that an article quoted in the 

W April issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD from the 
Montgomery, Alabama, Advertiser contained 

certain incorrect and misleading statements regarding 
the working children of that state, which we are glad 
to correct. The article was based upon a report of 
the State Child Welfare Department. A member of 
this Department pointed out to us that a confusion of 
the terms “‘age certificate” and ‘employment certifi- 
cate’ caused the difficulty. For a little over two 
years Alabama has required “‘age certificates” of chil- 
dren between sixteen and seventeen. Among the 
violations cited in the article, were 105 cases of children 
“employed without certificates.” The impression 
created by this statement was that 105 children were 
under fourteen years of age—the regular age for em- 
ployment certificates. As a matter of fact the state- 
ment should have read, “‘without age certificates,” as 
all of these children were sixteen years of age or over. 
Again the statement is made “a total of 3,935 chil- 
dren took out employment certificates.’ This state- 
ment should have read, *’a total of 3,935 children took 
out certificates,” as age certificates, vacation certifi- 
cates, etc., were included in this number. There were 
but 1,001 children taking out regular employment cer- 
tificates in the state. Further classification of children 
appearing in the article according to reasons for going 
to work seemed to be based upon this larger number 
whereas they actually were based upon the smaller one, 
namely 1,001. 
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SPRING CLEANING IN CANNERIES 


HE Bureau of Women and Children in the State 

Labor Department of Pennsylvania has just 

issued a valuable report of conditions in the can- 
neries of that state, “Labor and Industry,” Volume 
XII, No. 12... The picture of canneries as a whole, 
and of the child labor aspect of cannery work is what 
one has come to expect from reports of this type—long 
hours, wretched sanitation, repetitious work and lack 
of education. On the positive side, however, the report 
offers a contribution which is in a way unique. It 
seems to us that seldom has a State Department more 
resolutely, courageously or intelligently set itself to 
rout out a serious industrial evil. We regret that 
lack of space compels us to publish only extracts of 
the report. 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


The outstanding factor that colors the whole can- 
nery problem is the way canners obtain their labor 
supply. In eighteen of the fifty canneries visited, 
migratory labor was the solution. Foreign families 
were brought in from the cities and housed in labor 
camps near the canneries. Most of these were Polish 
families from Baltimore, Maryland, although one camp 
consisted of Italian workers from Philadelphia. The 
customary procedure was for the employer to hire for 
the season a foreman, commonly known as ‘roe boss,’ 
who would contract to furnish sufficient help to operate 
the cannery. Five of these roe bosses were paid a 
bonus of fifty cents or one dollar a head for all the 
help furnished, which practice was in violation of the 
act requiring a State license for employment agents. 

‘Another evil of the contract system for migratory 
labor which sometimes works a hardship on employees 
is the practice of some employers of paying only at the 
end of the season. Some families, unwilling to live 
under the unsanitary conditions prevalent in certain 
labor camps were unable to leave, as the employer re- 
fused to pay them until the end of the season, and they 
were too inexperienced to know how to force him to 
pay. Most of the work in canneries is piece-work and 
the metal checks given in temporary payment for piece- 
work are usually accepted as currency by the local 
tradesmen. Although in this way the migratory fami- 
lies are able to purchase supplies, the checks have no 
other exchange value, and as a result, these migratory 
laborers, in some cases, were virtually held in a state of 
peonage. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF WORKING 
CHILDREN 
“Many children of school age, approximately 250 of 


them, living in the labor camps, were not attending 
school. Some of these children had left the Baltimore 


schools before the close of the session in June and none 
were returning before the end of September, some not 
before the first of November. The county schools 
although perhaps just across the road from the can. 
nery, were not equipped to take in and care for forty 
or more children for a month or six weeks. Neither 
was there found in any community a public sentiment 
in favor of these children being taken into the public 
schools; they were ‘foreigners’ soon to return to their 
homes. 


VIOLATIONS OF THE CHILD LABOR LAW 


“Many of these children were not only missing school, 
but were actually working in the canneries in violation 
of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Law. In the 41 can- 
neries where minors were working, 119 minors were 
found illegally employed, 59 under sixteen years of 
age, and 60 between sixteen and eighteen years. Twelve 
of the children seen working in the canneries told the 
investigators that they were thirteen years of age or 
less. Forty-six, fourteen and fifteen year old children 
without employment certificates, were found at work. 
It seemed likely that the number of children actually 
working was considerably larger than reported, as in- 
vestigators repeatedly saw little figures fleeing from the 
canneries and disappearing into the woods. Many of 
these smaller children, when questioned, admitted that 
they did ‘skin’ tomatoes or husk corn. 


‘In no case were migrant children found to have 
employment certificates. That most of these children 
were residents of Maryland, enrolled in Maryland 
schools, even though working in Pennsylvania, com- 
plicated the matter of obtaining certificates; but even 
the cannery that brought its labor from Philadelphia 
had totally ignored the requirements of employment 
certificates. ‘Proof of age’ cards, required for the 
sixteen and seventeen year old minors were almost as 
scarce as employment certificates. In only four of the 
canneries visited had any attempt been made to obtain 
these certificates for the local children. 


HOURS OF WORK 


The legal working day of eight or nine hours was 
not in force for minors under sixteen. Practically all 
of the children worked ten or eleven hours a day and often 
six full days; nor was their work always finished at 
six in the evening. In at least three of the canneries 
the children were required to work occasionally until 
nine or ten o'clock at night, and in one cannery fifteen 
year old boys had worked until one o'clock in the morning. 
Practically no schedules of hours for minors were found 
posted. The piece-work system of payment is pal- 
ticularly pernicious in this respect as the checks given 
provide for payment without the necessity of the 
minor's name appearing on a payroll or schedule. 
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UNHEALTHFUL CONDITIONS 


“Conditions of work in the canneries were taxing and 
ill adapted for healthful employment of minors. The 
work required constant standing and at least three- 
fourths of the canneries had no seats convenient for an 
occasional respite. Fourteen and fifteen year old girls 
and boys were found carrying and lifting boxes of cans 
or buckets of tomato slop as their daily routine work. 
Wet feet were common in the tomato canneries, as the 
floors often were not drained and slats to stand on were 
not provided according to the requirement of the 
Regulations for Canneries. 

“Stated in the mildest terms, the Child Labor Law 
was consistently violated in these canneries. One hun- 
dred and two separate violations of the law and one hun- 
dred and nineteen illegally employed minors were found 
in the forty-one canneries employing minors. 


LABOR CAMPS 


“Tabor camps present the most difficult aspect of the 
seasonal cannery problem. The camp usually consists 
of long one-story barrack-like buildings partitioned off 
into small rooms, and a central place for cooking under 
a sort of shelter, scarcely worthy of the name of kitchen. 
Occasionally the shacks are built separate from each 
other. These dingy shacks are found huddled together 
on a low level of ground and a more desolate sight can 
hardly be imagined. Here the over-crowding, and lack 
of privacy of a congested city slum have their parallel 
in the open country. The wooden floors of the bar- 
racks in five camps were too close to the ground 
to admit of the free cir- 
culation of air that the 
requirement of the Regu- 
lations for Canneries spe- 
cifies. Over-crowding 
was rife in these labor 
camps. One room to a 
family and one bunk to 
a room regardless of age 
and sex was the common 
allotment. Six persons 
sleeping in one bunk was 
common; nine in one 
bunk was found in one 
case. Many people were 
sleeping not only without 
adequate bed space, but 
without half the 400 
cubic feet of air space, 
the requirement of the 
Regulations for Canner- 
ies specified as the mini- 
mum for each person. 
In nearly one-half of 
these camps the bunks 
filled with straw were 
built directly on the floor. 
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THE LABOR DEPARTMENT CLEANS HOUSE 


“Violations of the Child Labor Law and such others 
as could be rectified without an actual change in con- 
struction of the cannery were taken care of at once. 
Children under 14 years of age working in the canneries 
were promptly dismissed or ordered to procure the 
proper employment certificates at once. Schedules 
showing the hours of work for minors were also ordered 
posted. 

“In canneries where accumulated refuse and neglected 
drainage presented a particularly serious problem, the 
condition was ordered changed at once. Reinspections 
were made of several of the worst canneries to make 
sure the orders were properly carried out. 

The Secretary of Labor and Industry will meet with 
the canners of the State at the midwinter meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association. He will there 
lay before them the amended Regulations for Can- 
neries and Labor Camps. If at this time the Secretary 
is assured of the full cooperation of the canners in the 
State in his endeavor to make the canning industry a 
pride and not a disgrace to Pennsylvania, prosecutions 
for 1925 violations will be shelved. He will warn the 
canners, however, that any violations hereafter will be 
promptly prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

“More adequate inspections of seasonal canneries 
will be made, the supervising inspector assigning to 
one inspector the sole duty of inspecting canneries 
and labor camps during the entire canning season, 
and assisting the canners in their efforts to conform 

to the laws and regula- 

”* JOB tions. At least two in- 

pS spections of each can- 

nery will be made each 
season. 

“Other Departments 
of the State called into 
this investigation have 
promised full coopera- 
tion in those matters 
coming under their par- 


2 


ticular jurisdiction. 
|, ““In conclusion, the 
, Departmentof Labor and 


Industry is determined, 
with the assistance 
of other interested de- 
partments of the Com- 
monwealth and with the 
cooperation of the can- 
ners themselves, to bring 
this seasonal industry up 
to the standards of de- 
cency and to conformity 
with the laws and reg- 
ulations of the Common- 
wealth.” 








‘We start our boys at a very low salary, bué the 


BIG job’s waiting for you if its IN you’”’ 


—Courtesy The New York World 
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OUR INTELLECTUALLY 
DISINHERITED 


(Extracts from an article by RALPH R. HoLBen in the 
Journal of Social Forces, September, 1925.) 


HE economic system under which we are living 

today has been characterized from the very be- 

ginning by extremes of fortune for the people 
who live in it. Too long has America been allowing 
the material disinheritance of some of its citizens to 
be the sign and seal of intellectual disinheritance as 
well. ; 

In a general way, everyone is aware of the existence 
of a ‘submerged tenth” in our population, of homes 
where there is a constant bitter struggle to eke out a 
bare existence. To imagine that many of them do 
not yearn and hunger for the satisfactions that attend 
the acquisition of the higher values of mental nurture 
in life is a tragic error. 

The writer, in a study of 100 unselected charity fami- 
lies, found that 48 of them fairly reeked with such 
unwholesome conditions as brutality, drunkenness, 
crime, immorality, vulgarity, obscenity, venereal dis- 
ease, filth and overcrowding. 

The question arises, therefore, how much of good can 
come out of so much of spiritless misery and vicious evil? 

The facts disclosed in these particular 100 poor fami- 
lies show that the average age of the children upon 
leaving school was fourteen years and three months. 
The great majority had left in the sixth and seventh 
grades. And why did they leave school so prematurely? 

The fact is that while these poor parents do believe 
that school pays, they must consent hopelessly to have 
their children penalized educationally because of their 
lack of financial means. One hundred of the parents 
who were poor but not degraded affirmed their strong 
belief in the value of an education, and even as many as 
74 per cent of the degraded poor parents held to the 
same conviction. 

It will be granted, however, that potential ability, 
wherever found, should not be denied training and 
education commensurate with that ability. But the 
really challenging social loss inheres in that modicum 
of genius, that small minority of “mute, inglorious 
Miltons” that undoubtedly exists unrecognized in this 
stratum of life. To say that genius creates its own 
opportunity is to theorize rather than to face reality 
as it is. Consider the case of an exceptionally bright, 
ambitious youth discovered in these 100 homes. 

The boy was the son of a convict father, an immi- 
grant from Lithuania and a family deserter. The 
plaintive story was told the writer in a bare, cheerless, 
carpetless ‘parlor’ by a wraith of a mother, sitting 
barefooted, who was hopelessly facing death not far 
distant due to the terrible inroads of cancer. There 
were four living children, and the oldest boy, now 
seventeen years old was the sole support of the family. 
Three years previously the police had reported to the 


— 


Associated Charities that the mother and the children 
had nothing to eat but dry bread. Stolidly, but hope- 
lessly, this illiterate mother affirmed her belief in the 
value of education. The boy, who had been an 
accelerated pupil in school, was forced to, go to work 
in a cigar factory at the age of fourteen when his 
father deserted the family. He told how he had run 
away often to school early in the morning for fear his 
father would keep him home. Even after three years 
of the factory—slavery as it seemed to him—he could 
affirm, with high spirit, his passionate determination 
to continue his education in case the father were to 
come home and support the family. 

How long can rich, generous America afford to sin 
by omission in this wise? How long before it decides 
to make what, in the last analysis, is but a common- 
sense investment? 


LAW THAT READS LIKE 
FICTION 


T WILL be recalled that certain orders relative to 
child labor in beet fields recently passed by the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin were discussed 

in the April issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD. Because 
of the great significance of these orders, we are here- 
with publishing the text of them in full, together with 
the law, which confers the power to make such regu- 
ations. 

“Order No. 1.—No minor under the age of 14 years shall 
be employed or be permitted to work in the culture or har- 
vesting of sugar beets more than 8 hours in any one day, 
nor more than 48 hours in any one week, nor before the 
hour of 7 o'clock in the morning, nor after the hour of 
7 o'clock in the evening. 

“Order No. 2.—No minor under the age of 14 years, 
who has not completed the eighth grade in school shall be 
employed or be permitted to work in the culture and har- 
vesting of sugar beets during the hours when the public 
schools are in session in the school district in which such 
minor is actually living during the beet culture and har- 
vesting season. 

“Order No. 3.—Companies engaged in the manufacture 
of beet sugar and who arrange contracts between the 
growers and the families who are to perform the work shall 
send to the Industrial Commission the following informa- 
tion when the family is finally placed with the grower: 

(a) The name and address of the field agent. 

(b) The name, location, and address of each family 
under his supervision. 

(c) The last residential address of each migratory family. 

(d) The name and age of each child under 16 years of 
age in the family. 

(e) The name and address of the grower with whom 
the contract is made. 

(f) The name or number of the school in the district. 

“Order No. 4.—Companies engaged in the manufacture 
of beet sugar who arrange contracts between the growers 
and the families who are to perform the work, shall advise 
parents and growers of the provisions of these orders. 


The law granting power to the Commissioner to 
make these rulings—passed last year—reads as follows: 


“It shall be the duty of the industrial commission and 
it shall have power, jurisdiction and authority to investi- 
gate, determine and fix, by general or special orders, reason- 
able regulations relative to the employment of children 
under sixteen years of age in cherry orchards, market gat- 
dening, gardening conducted or controlled by canning com- 
panies, and the culture of sugar beets and cranberries, for 
the purpose of protecting the life, health, safety and welfare 
of such children.” 
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FURTHER APPRECIATIONS OF MR. LOVEJOY 


In accordance with our announcement last month, we are publishing a limited number 
of the letters of appreciation and testimonials to the life and work of Mr. Lovejoy which 
have been coming into the office from all parts of the country since his resignation. 


Montgomery, Ala., 
April 7, 1926. 
My dear Mr. Lovejoy: 

At the semi-annual meeting of the State Child Wel- 
fare Commission, held in the office of Governor W. W. 
Brandon, Chairman, on April 6, 1926, the members of 
the Commission discussed the services that the National 
Child Labor Committee had rendered to the State of 
Alabama in the organization and administration not 
only of our state child labor law, but all the laws relat- 
ing to children now on our statute books, particularly 
the law establishing the State Child Welfare Depart- 
ment. 

Inasmuch as all the fine laws on our books today were 
drafted with the assistance of the Legislative Committee 
of the National Child Labor Committee when you were 
its Secretary, a unanimous vote of appreciation for the 
service of the National Child Labor Committee and 
personal appreciation of you as its leader was made, 
ordering the Secretary of the Commission to write to 
you a letter conveying the esteem and appreciation of 
the Commission and the people of Alabama for the fine 
service you have rendered to this state. The lasting 
regret that this body feels in your resignation as Sec- 
retary of the National Child Labor Committee was 
also expressed and the best wishes of the Commission 
go with you into whatever field of endeavor you may 
enter in the future. 

By order of the Commission, 
VirRGINIA B. HANDLEY, Secretary. 
GOovERNOR WILLIAM W. BRANDON, Chairman. 


(Editor's note—When it became known to Mr. Lovejoy 
that the associate editor of THE AMERICAN CHILD intended 
to publish the above letter he wired, requesting us to call 
attention to the fact that Mr. Wiley H. Swift, now Acting 
General Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, 
was the Committee's representative in Alabama at the 
time when her public welfare laws were revised, and he 
should be accorded special credit for this work.) 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


MARCH 15, 1926. 
OWEN R. LOVEJOY 
215 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK N Y 
HAVE JUST HEARD OF YOUR RESIGNATION REGRET 
MORE THAN I CAN TELL YOU THAT YOU FEEL YOU 
MUST TAKE THIS STEP I FEEL THE CAUSE HAS 
LOST A LEADER I SHALL GREATLY MISS YOUR 
HELP AND ADVICE HOPE YOU WILL FIND HAPPI- 
NESS AND GREATEST SUCCESS IN WHATEVER YOU 
UNDERTAKE 

HARVEY H DURYEE 


Cambridge, Mass., 
March 4, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Lovejoy: 

I have just heard of your resignation and cannot let 
that event pass without expressing my profound appre- 
ciation of the work which you have done for the past 
two decades. When some day the exploitation of 
children in this country has gone the way of other 
forms of exploitation of flesh and blood, it will be 
recognized how much the country is indebted to your 
efforts. If, as I hope, your judgment that the time 
has come when the controversial and propagandist 
function of the National Child Labor Committee should 
be subordinated to research in order to work out the 
more technical details of law and administration in 
this connection, is well founded, it is because of the 
thoroughness, conscientiousness, and intelligence with 
which you have discharged the exacting duties of your 
office. 

Yours very truly, 


Roscoe Pounp, Dean, 
Law School of Harvard University. 


New York City, 
March 9, 1926. 
My dear Mr. Lovejoy: 
I have just received a copy of “The American Child” 
announcing your resignation as Secretary of the Child 
Labor Committee. 


While this is one of the causes for which I have 
never personally worked, it has had my truest sym- 
pathy and good will and as one of those entirely on 
the outside of the field of your especial endeavor, I want 
to express my gratitude for all the splendid agitation 
and education you have given the public upon this 
subject. I do not know what would have been the 
condition without you. 

I will take the opportunity, also, to express once 
more my personal gratitude for all you did for the 
great campaign of woman suffrage. You were always 
so generous, so eloquent, so ready to help us. 

Your twenty years of public service has been a 
wonderful contribution and there will be many who 
think so, even though they do not say it. 

With the warmest of good wishes to you, your wife 
and your children, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 
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New York City, 
April 8, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Macy: 

The announcement of Mr. Lovejoy's resignation as 
General Secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has filled me with something like consternation. 
It will be hard to replace him. As Chairman of the 
Committee during 17 years, I have had a complete 
opportunity to understand and estimate the great value 
of his services. The Committee themselves have lent 
him their earnest support and seconded his efforts, but 
he was himself the forefront, the protagonist, of our 
enterprise. He soon became a national figure, known 
through the length and breadth of the country. As an 
organizer, as a speaker to popular audiences, as an 
effective pleader before legislative committees, his 
earnestness, his indefatigable zeal, his independence, 
his genial humor, made him exceptionally qualified for 
his work. I repeat, it will be hard to replace him. 

But there is another reflection that comes to me as 
his term of service expires with us: Is it not strange 
beyond conceit that it should still be necessary to plead 
the cause of the child before the American people, a 
people so naturally tender in its sympathies, so well 
disposed toward the suffering and the weak? Is it not 
strange that there should still be such blindness as to 
the destructive effects of premature child labor on the 
future citizenship of the United States, and that the 
adverse force should still be so powerful? But we 
must trust that genuine Americanism will eventually 
win out, and the work must go on, even without Mr. 
Lovejoy’s invaluable assistance. 

Yours sincerely, 
Felix Adler, Senior Leader, 
Society for Ethical Culture in the City of New York. 


es 


Washington, D. om 


March 1, 1926, 
My dear Mr. Macy: 


Mr. Lovejoy’s letter of resignation is at once dis. 
turbing and reassuring. It is disturbing because jt 
brings the unwelcome news that the National Child 
Labor Committee will no longer have the benefit of 
his services as General Secretary. It is reassuring be. 
cause it tells us in detail how efficient the organization 
has become and apparently how independent it is of 
any one person. Of course this efficiency is due almost 
entirely to Mr. Lovejoy himself. Important as is this 
condition, it is a very small part, indeed, of his services 
and achievements in the cause of child labor restriction, 
He has won the right to that abundant success in his 
new position which we all heartily wish him to have, 


Sincerely yours, 


JOHN A. RyAN, Director Social Action Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 





Oakland, California, 
March 18, 1926. 
My dear Friend: 

With the deepest regret I read that you are severing 
your connection with the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. It almost seems as though a child is losing 
its parent, so closely have you been connected with 
this wonderful American service. In whatever line of 
endeavor you will now enter, may God be with you 
and yours. 

Very sincerely yours, 


RupocpuH I. CorFEeE, 
(Rabbi Rudolph I. Coffee, Ph.D., Temple Sinai.) 





ONE WITH EVERY POUND 
The consumer is really an employer who does not appear in the contract 


We believe the children toiling in the canneries, bending in the fields and blinding themselves in the tenements 
are not our problem; but the food that we eat, and the clothes that we wear, make us all part of the system. 











V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Realizing my responsibility for the child labor evil, 
I want to support an organization that is devoted to 
blotting it out in America. 


OE LT 
ain fines 


special contribution. 


Address....................--- 


(The National Child Labor Committee welcomes 
memberships and contributions of any sum from two 
dollars up.) 
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